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interests. He served in the customhouses of
Salem and Boston; he was appointed by his
classmate Franklin Pierce to a consulship at
Liverpool; he travelled in England and in
Italy, and before he died he had tasted of that
fame which he had long secretly coveted. His
four great novels appeared within a decade
(The Scarlet Letter, 1850; The House of the
Seven Gables, 1851; The Blithedale Ro?nance,
1852; The Marble Faun, 1860). His life ex-
perience was, on the whole, more diversified
than that of most Americans of his era. Yet,
I repeat, fulfillment for Hawthorne depended
primarily upon the satisfactions of his art,
an art singularly self-sufficient, like his own
nature. For in England he remained indif-
ferent to his great English contemporaries,
and in Italy, though his mind was enriched
by gallery and campagna, he still pursued his
favorite specters. To his introspective mind
the labyrinth of the Catacombs was less pro-
vocative than that of Donatello's soul, shad-
owed by sin.
The republished American Notebooks
(1932) shows the narrow intensity of Haw-
thorne's intellectual passions. In Twice Told
Tales and Mosses from an Old Manse (1846)
appears the guerdon of his period of solitude,
but in the four novels his recurrent themes
and character types attain impressive stature.
In these novels he delineates, for example,
full-formed, the scholar-idealist, no longer
the shadowy Aylmer of "The Birthmark",